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reading of the law, to require women to serve in the uniformed
Forces of the Crown or in Civil Defence. We propose to ask Parlia-
ment to confer that power upon us. We seek it and take it, subject
of course to the rule that all affected will have exactly the same
rights and safeguards as men subject to compulsory military service.
The new power will be applied in the first instance, and probably
for some time to come, only to unmarried women between the ages
of 20 and 30. The power is general, but the new powers will be
applied only to the age group between 20 and 30. The number in
this class is 1,620,000. Of course the vast majority of them are
already usefully employed, and only perhaps a quarter or one-third
will be affected and will be required to exchange their present em-
ployment for one more effective in the war effort. Those so required
will have the option to choose, first, the Auxiliary Forces, secondly,
Civil Defence, and, thirdly, such industrial work as may be specified
by the Ministry of Labour as requiring workers. This work com-
prises primarily filling factories and also a certain number of factories
in places where it is difficult to obtain the necessary woman labour
by the ordinary processes ; also certain other bottlenecks and in-
dustries where there is a need for exceptionally speedy reinforcement.
Those women who choose to join the Auxiliary Forces will not be
free to decide which force they join. The Wrens and the Waafs,
to use terms which have passed into the commonplace of our daily
speech, both have waiting lists, and although the increasing require-
ments of the W.A.A.F. may at a later date outstrip their waiting
lists, it is to the A.T.S. that this special movement of young women
must be directed.
Why is it that we have to make this demand on women for the
Army ? Here I will make a digression. Two vultures hang over
us, and will hang over us until the end of the war. We do not fear
them, but we must be constantly prepared against them. The first
is Invasion, which may never come, but which will only be held off
by our having large, well-trained, mobile forces and many other
preparations in a constant high state of readiness, which has to go
on month after month at the same pitch. Moreover, if we are to
use the striking forces overseas at any period in the war, we must
be sure that those that remain at home are of sufficient strength,
because upon this Island the whole fortune and fate of the world
depend. Here is a case where the saying, " Better to be sure
than sorry " deserves a larger measure of respect than it usually
does in war. We do not want the horrors which are perpetrated
by the Germans wherever they go in so many countries to be thrust
upon us here, to the utter ruin not only of ourselves but of the world
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